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THE HEIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE. 
CHAPTER XLVY.—WHAT THE RECTOR FOUND IN NO. 15. 


Trvz to his word, the rector started early on the morn- 
Ing appointed. There was no winged transit like the 
present railway to help him onwards, and no coach 
passed through Balla, nor nearer to it than ten miles; 
this distance, therefore, he had to drive in his little 
pony chaise, Gandy acting as charioteer. Gandy had a 
natural turn for horses; it was the point on which he was 
strong. When talking of them, or working about them, 
he had a superior air, intimating that he felt himself 
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master of his subject. With all his energies had he 
cleaned and brightened the harness and rubbed down 
Jock, in order that he might pass through Balla with 
éclat, himself arrayed in all his best. A- proud moment 
it was for him. Had he not been snubbed, and slighted, 
and scorned ? Had he not been a standing joke and a 
butt for all ridicule? Had not his master, who had 
always been revered by him, passed him by as if 
ignorant that he was of his household? Yes; and 
he had never felt angry—he had supposed it was the 
necessary nature of things. Sometimes, indeed, he 
would go away from the laugh of the kitchen into the 
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stable, and think how very much alone he was in the 
world; his aunt and all her train, being his own con- 
nections, were against him, and he was sadly out of love 
with his é6ndition for a time. But it was only for a time— 
he had no revengeful hate to torment him—it was only 
the oppression of being so solitary that he bowed under ; 
and @ neigh or two from Jock, who knew him and owned 
him most expressively for his friend, would soon restore 
him to serenity. A proud day then it truly was for 
him, when, sitting erect, not in his old slouching atti- 
tude, but nervously alive to the importance of making 
the most of himself, he drove the rector—his master, who 
Iknew him now, whose confidential servant he had become, 
who had intrusted him with the care of everything till 
his return, and who addressed more than one kind 
remark to him, so contrary to his usual taciturn man- 
ner, as they passed through the High Street of Balla. 
But who shall describe the bewilderment of his hap- 
piness when, sitting in the coach, the rector called him 
to the door, and, before the passengers, and coachman, 
and guard, and all people assembled, shook hands with 
him, saying, “ Good-bye, Gandy; remember all I have 
told you—and—God bless you!’ Remember all he had 
told him! He felt as if he should never remember any- 
thing but the pride, the exultant joy of that moment, 
when all the slights, and wrongs, and scorns of his past 
lonely life were blotted out, crushed, cast away, as worth- 
less of a thought. He stood motionless, watching the 
coach as it whirled through the narrow street. At 
another time the dexterity of thé coachman in turning 
the sharp corners and threaditig the mazes of the little 
town would have fixed his adthiration, but now! Very 
tall he was when he stalked into the inn yard and led 
out Jock; he bad emerged into a new state of being; he 
was an acknowledged member of society. The rector had 
openly honoured him ; from that day he ever after dated 
events, as “that day when mastér shak hands wi’ me,” 


It was late that evening when Mr. Goldison arrived at 
his journey’s end. New stfects had arisen, for extended 
trade in the port had inereased the population: he had 
some difficulty in finding the hotise he wanted, but he 
found it at last. The curtains were drawn, but a cheerful 
light glimmered through them. His gentle tap brought 
Biddy to the door. Nurse was sitting over the fire with 
his letter open in her hand; it was plain that they had 
been spelling it over together. He had no difficulty in 
persuading Nurse to return with him, and Biddy gladly 
consented to follow her as soon as she had disposed of 
the few goods they possessed. 

Times had not been prosperous with them; had it 
not been for the rector’s annuity, there would have 
been want, as there had been some straitness. Their 
lodgings were eclipsed by others that had arisen around; 
only quite the lowest and poorest would favour them; 
and, as their pay was always small, and sometimes defi- 
cient, altogether they scarcely did more than make the 
rent. 

“Then you will be ready, not to-morrow, but the fol- 
lowing morning; by posting, we shall be at home by 
evening time, and yow will follow.” 

Nurse rather perplexed him by inquiring in what 
capacity they were each to act. 

A confused idea of distinctions, such as cook and 
housemaid, troubled him. He looked at both, and said, 
“For your own souls’ sake, be faithful; for my comfort’s 
sake, as well as vour own, be happy. That is all I ask; 
and for the rest, arrange it as you will.” 

Nurse sadly wanted to know particulars respecting 
the housekeeper and her train, but Mr, Goldison chocked 
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all inquiries, merely stating the fact that, excepting 
Gandy, a kind and trustworthy youth, not one re. 
mained; and thei names were notremembered, “ except 
as warnings,” 

“ Now,” said nurse, as he left the cottage for the 
Golden Anchor, where hé purposed remaining till ready 
for his journey homewards—“ now, Biddy, you'll believe 
me, for always, I hope.” 

Biddy didn’t answer; she had begun to turn in her 
mind several business arrangements, and nurse had some 
trouble in bringing her to book. 

“ Didn’t I tell you that summat was going to happen, 
and didn’t I show him to you in the fire, as plain as if 
his name had been writ there ?” she inquired. 

As Biddy was no scholar, the sign would to her have 
been as plain to read as the writing; but she did not 
confess to remembering having seen the rector, either 
in plain words or allegorical pictures. 

“What! when you was saying the rent would come 
round too soon, yoti was sixpence short, and how we 
has run the baker up halfaérown, aid how we niustn’t 
look for a taste of butchei’s meat till times grew better, 
didn’t I show you a fine bridge over that deep pit, just 
below the second bar, and what did that mean ?’ 

Biddy professed entire ignorance, if not indifference ; 
for she had noticed, in her quiet way, that nurse could 
make the same sign stand for contraries, and was never 
at a loss in proving her forcknowledge of events after 
they had come to pass. 

“Why, that bridge was him as was going to help us 
to cross the pit, wasn’t it?” said nurse; “and who is 
that but Mr. Goldison.” 

Biddy didn’t in the least object to his being a bridge, 
or anything else that was pleasant; he was a very good 
gentleman, she was sure of that; and hoped she should 
do her duty by him. Meanwhile, she wanted to run 
out and pay the baker, out of the money he had left with 
them to clear off such debts atid prepare them for their 
journey. 

“Tt was a good day that brought that poor young 
creature to us, and that made us open our door to her, 
and our hearts too--wasn’t it?” said nurse, on her 
return. 

“Yes, it's always a good day that God blesses, and 
He blessed that. Nothing’s ever lost that’s done as He 
likes,” said Biddy, 

“No,” said nurse, abstractedly. “Don’t you mind, 
Biddy, a purse flew out of the fire right to my feet just 
as she sat down in the corner ?” 

Biddy didn’t mind, but she knew where it was 
written, “ He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto 
the Lord; and that which he hath given will he pay him 
again ;” but she had not courage to say so, and they 
went to rest, nurse glorying in her prescience, and 
Biddy confirmed in her confidence of an almighty, al!- 
loving God, while both were in much comfort at the 
happy prospect so unexpectedly opened before them. 


“ T think my number was fifteen,” said Mr. Goldison, 
on his return to the Golden Anchor. 

“ Fifteen, sir P” replied the waiter, deceived by his meek 
voice and manner and dusty black into the idea that he 
was a poor customer for their house; “no, sir; little 
nistake, sir. Fifteen’s a best room; it’s taken, sir.” 

“T asked for a large airy room,” said the rector: “I 
really believe fifteen was the number.” 

“ Johnson!” cried a shrill female voice, and the head 
chambermaid entered; “ Johnson, you are wanted. A 
large party just come. What are you doing here; when 
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Johnson turned aside, and she saw the rector. “I 
was just telling this person that he couldn’t have No. 15,” 
he said, preparing to leave the room. 

* And why not? The gentleman took fifteen; I 
showed it him, and gave him the number,” said the 
chambermaid, who, with much quicker discernment, had 
seen the true stamp of their visitor, and dealt with 
him accordingly ; and would have done so even if her 
acuteness had not been helped by an order for post 
horses on the third morning. 

Johnson disputing his right no longer, the rector was 
led to No. 15; but he had been there a few minutes 
only when the door opened, and his champion chamber- 
maid entered with a curtsy, saying that a large party 
had come in—many servants and a family of consequence 
—and they were very full and must change some of their 
rooms to accommodate them ; and while they were pre- 
paring one for the gentleman himself, would his rever- 
ence allow him to use No. 15 just for an hour or so P 

“Certainly,” said the rector, whose natural temper 
was to pay for the whole inn and walk into the street, 
if required, to seek for a lodging; “ as it is growing late, 
I can go to my bedroom.” 

But the bedrooms had also to be changed; and the 
rector, finding there was no help for it, took an arm- 
chair at a remote corner of the room; and, carrying one 
candle from the table, established himself with a book, 
until he should be summoned to his chamber. It was a 
book of more interest to him now than he had ever 
felt it, although he had often used it in the construc- 
tion of his sermons. It was a compendious note-book, 
in which he had set down such Scripture incidents, 
arguments, and doctrines as appeared to illustrate each 
other; and, as he now read it, he was forcibly struck 
with the pointlessness of much he had written, and saw 
vividly how superficial and cold his study of the holy 
oracles had hitherto been. Wholly engrossed in this 
subject, he scarcely heard, and did not notice, the 
entrance of the gentleman “who had been obtruded 
on him.” His face, which had for some time lost 
the delicate tint of health thab had once enlivened it, 
looked paler still by the light of the candle, placed 
close beside him, and the nature of his reflections gave 
a solemn and serious expression to his fine features. 
Occasionally his eyes would be raised in ejaculatory 
prayer; and, more than once, a gentle sigh escaped him. 

“Sir, am I right? Excuse me. Are you—you are— 
the rector of Balla—Theophilus !” exclaimed the strange 
guest, a tall,.sallow-looking man, with bushy gray hair 
and keen black eyes, which were now fixed on the rector. 
Mr. Goldison sat.immovable, returning the gaze for a 
moment, and then, hiding his face with his hands, uttered 
a deep groan, and sank back in his chair. 

“Come, come. Look up, Goldison, my good brother. 
T am glad beyond all things we have met. Nothing 
could have been more opportune,” said the gentleman. 

The rector slowly uncovered his eyes, as if fearing 
to see a face so little in harmony with the words he had 
heard. 

“John Boyce !” he exclaimed. 

“Yes; at last returned; and I take meeting you 
here as a good omen. We have been quicker than I 
looked for. Our ship ran leaky, and we changed into a 
vessel that was making for this harbour. Rosalie little 
knows I am in England.” 

The rector was still dreaming, so he felt. John Boyce, 
though climate-changed, indeed it was in person; but 
the voice, the air, the manner, so kind—so altered. 

“My good brother, we will not speak of painful things 
to-night,” said Mr, Boyce, laying his hand affectionately 
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on his shoulder. “ You have not escaped the rod, I 
see. Jamaica has hardly served me worse than sorrow 
has you. We will put off all troubles till to-morrow. 
To-night, for an hour, we will have a brotherly chat, 
and make the best of our happy meeting.” 

By strange coincidence, at the moment of Mr. Boyce’: 
first salutation the rector was reading about the meeting 
between Jacob and Esau, the fears of Jacob, so ground- 
less.as they proved, through the overruling hand of his 
God. 

“T was some minutes in assuring myself of your 
identity with ‘Theophilus of old,’” said Mr. Boyce. 
“ Your cadaverous face, so changed, would have left me 
at fault; but your old posture; your way of holding 
the book, betrayed you; and; now I see you well, your 
face is the same.” 

When the chambermaid returned to announce that 
the room was ready, she was surprised at the new- 
comer’s answering that they would share the same, 
and supper was ordered for both immediately in it. 

“ But you have a large family with you?” asked the 
rector. 

“No; a few servants. But the family of a friend was 
committed to me, and they ate housed here for the 
night,” replied Mr. Boyce. 

Throughout the supper the rector was struck by the 
manner of his brother-in-law—so utterly at variance 
with his former knowledge of him—cheerful, affable, 
almost tender in his expressions when speaking of his 
wife, or addressing him. 

‘““We have much to talk about to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Boyce as they were about to separate for the night. “I 
see I have surprised you in more respects than one.” 

Mr. Goldison, without speaking, took his book from 
his pocket, and involuntarily almost pointed to the place 
he had been reading. 

“ Ah, you thought to meet an Esau,” said Mr. Boyce, 
his face slightly reddening. 

“No,” said the rector, hastily. “I thought of what 
I deserved to meet; and now the deliverance from what 
I have deserved is almost too much for me.” 

“Twas an Esau; you were justified in expecting to 
find me one still; but, while I was on the high road to 
wreak my vengeance on you, I was taught where the 
first fault lay. Look at home was my lesson; so now 
we have met in peace, and, before we part for the night, 
let us together give thanks where they are due: you 
are the speaker.” 

It was with a strong effort that the rector commanded 
himself to shape into words his thankfulness; and the 
strange tumult of joy made him continually to awake 
during the night to question whether the whole were 
not a dream—truly he could not believe for joy. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—ZILLAH’S VIEWS ON SLAVERY. 
Wuute the rector was quietly settling down to his work, 
Mr. Boyce was projecting plans for the discovery of his 
son. His arrival had at first plunged the whole house 
into consternation; for Zillah (who never told anything 
except quite in confidence) had enlarged most graphi- 
cally on her master’s peculiarities of manner and temper, 
so that a dragon of no ordinary terrors was expected by 
one and all, 

The altered tone in his letters had prepared Rosalie for 
the change she quickly discovered in him; but there 
was more of the tremor of apprehension about her than 
was consistent with a wife’s anticipation of a happy 
meeting. She could not expect to find all the faults of 
his character yet overcome, but she saw with gratitude 
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rest she could wait in hope. They had now one common 
ground of interest, one rule to walk by. 

Shortly after his return, a Mr. Vivian, who had been 
his fellow-passenger, surprised him with a visit at the 
Dale. 

“You have a remarkably fine place here,” said Mr. 
Vivian. 

“Tt is not mine; Iam but a tenant,” said Mr. Boyce. 
“ Tt all belongs to yonder little black-eyed damsel ;”. and 
he pointed to Violet, standing with her book by Mrs. 
Boyce’s table. 

“ Born great,” said Mr. Vivian; “she has many years 
to live before she comes into possession.” 

A few remarks followed on the swift passage of time. 
Mr. Vivian then asked Mr. Boyce if he could advise him 
in the purchase of a place. He admired that neigh- 
bourhood, and would like to settle there. Ignorance of 
the matter was expressed, and reference given to an 
agent. Mr. Winkler could give the information. 

“TI should like to settle near you,” said Mr. Vivian; 
“my friends lie chiefly in the far south—a climate that 
never suited me. I must establish myself elsewhere; 
and, having no stronger tie than I see before me, I 
will try and keep in your wake.” 

Mr. Boyce smiled, and was pleased. He had found Mr. 
Vivian a thoughtful, serious, pleasant companion during 
his voyage, and he looked forward with satisfaction to 
retaining his society. Mrs. Boyce was pleased also; 
she was sure, in a climate in which activity would be 
increased, her husband would be apt to tire of a life with- 
out vocation; and the distance of her brother and Mr. 
Marveldine, and the business of Mr. Winkler, made their 
society unavailable for every-day life. Insensibly, too, 
this new friend had won on her good graces. ‘There was 
a quietness in his manner, an absence of all pretension, 
that argued humility. Little Violet, who was usually 
shy of strangers, had returned his smiles with smiles, 
and sidled up to his knee in reply to the invitation of 
his expressive eyes, and was now busily examining the 
seals and ornaments attached to his watch-chain. 

An invitation, either to remain at -Tredorvan till he 
had found what he wanted, or to renew his visit soon, 
that he might do so, was cordially given, and the former 
proposal was cordially accepted. 

“ Missee berry fond ob new massa,” remarked Zillah, 
who could not accomplish Mr. Vivian’s name. 

“Yes, and he is so excellent a friend for her; -he has 
taught her more in these few days than I have done at 
all,” replied Mrs. Boyce. 

“She not clebber chile; she not fast to learn,” said 
Zillah, with the air of a professor. “She not know de 
little b from de little d.” 

“T hope she does now, after your good teaching,” said 
her mistress, waggishly; for Violet had described the 
lesson very accurately, so as to show plainly how the 
truth lay. ' 

But Zillah took the compliment in earnest, and, after 
a little nervous officiousness in offering things that were 
not wanted (Mrs. Boyce was dressing for a drive), 
finished by knocking over the layender-water and break- 
ing the bottle. 

“You are surely distraught this morning,” said her 
mistress, who had been struck by her evident perturba- 
tion before this climax arrived. 

“’Um berry slippy—dat all,” said Zillah, offended, and 
gathering up the glass; “it so cole in dis place—not 
like de ole country.” 

Mrs. Boyce saw it would be impolitic to pursue the 
discourse, which was always critical when invidious com- 
parisons were instituted between the “ole country” and 
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her present quarters; so she merely observed, “ A con- 
tented mind is a continual feast.” 

“Sure I’se berry content,” said Zillah, righteously ; 
“but I’se lub de ole country; and dis berry cold place, 
dat sartin !” 

Mrs. Boyce left her, questioning what had so clouded 
her of late. There had been no disloyalty among the 
servants. Mr. Boyce, whose return she had dreaded, 
had treated her with a kindness and consideration that 
had excited equally her wonder and delight. “It must 
be the cold,” she concluded. with; “ it freezes up one’s 
faculties and charities, and the whole of us, body and 
mind. She will be better when summer comes.” 

The carriage had been ordered to take her and Mr. 
Boyce and their guest to Mr. Winkler’s ; but, on entering 
the drawing-room, she found little Violet, who was to 
have accompanied them, looking very much disap- 
pointed. 

“We are not going, not going!” she exclaimed, run- 
ning up to her. 

“Mr. Vivian has had a sudden call homewards ; the 
letters are just brought in,” said Mr. Boyce. “He is 
compelled to leave at once; but he wants me to see Mr. 
Winkler for him, and declares he shall like any place I 
may fix on for him.” 

“ Giving you my limits of price, you can transact as 
well for me, I think, and better—for I am no business 
man—than I can, if you will; only let it be near to you, 
and I promise to acquiesce in any arrangements you 
make, when I return to sign and seal.” 

The carriage drove up as he spoke, and Mr. Boyce, 
who had other reasons also for seeking an interview 
with the lawyer, departed, leaving Mr. Vivian to wait 
for his chaise from the Tredorvan Arms. 

It was the first interview between Mr. Winkler and 
Mr. Boyce since the return of the latter. At the open- 
ing of the conversation the lawyer, aware of the terror 
in which his companion kept all his connections, looked 
keenly at him before speaking, and, raising up an impe- 
netrable fence of caution and coolness, fenced at him 
from behind it. Much surprised was he to find that, 
alert as he was for the discovery, nothing in the way 
of attack, nor in the disposition towards it, was forth- 
coming. The urbanity of the terrible John Boyce was 
ostentatious, rather than hard to discover. 

Mr. Winkler searched his list; there was a place three 
miles from Tredorvan, suitable, eligible, and desirable. 
‘“‘There is the ground plan, there is the description, and 
there is the figure,” he said, laying the papers before 
Mr. Boyce. 

“The price exceeds his, I fancy,” said Mr. Boyce, 
referring to his pocket-book, and showing it to Mr. 
Winkler. 

“Yes,” said the lawyer. “Nothing can be settled 
without him; but you should see the place, and do all 
that can be done, and he may, on your report, authorize 
you to conclude the taking, any necessary signing being 
done by post.” : 

“ But this place is too dear,” said Mr. Boyce. 

“ Ah! true, you said so. Wait, then; let me copy 
that memorandum, and I will see to it without loss of 
time.” 

“You shall have the original. I copied it lest I 
should lose it. Here it is,” said Mr. Boyce. 

“ A fine hand, but not an open one,” said the lawyer, 
looking at it; for he was, he thought, skilled in the art 
of deciphering character from writing. 

“Then it belies him,” said Mr. Boyce. ‘I have not 
known him long, but 1 can aver that a more open, up- 
right, warm, sincere friend does not exist.” 
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Mr. Winkler looked at him, saw his eyes, stroked his 
beard, put the memorandum in a small tin box, and 
offered his snuff-box to his client. “I am glad you have 
such a friend,” he said at the same time. 

The chafe disappeared immediately, and his own 
business—that which lay so near his heart, the loss of 
his son, of which he always found it difficult to speak— 
was opened. 

“T believe, certainly, that he left Balla alive: whether 
he lives now, or where, if at all, is beyond my sagacity 
to guess,” said the lawyer. 

Mr. Boyce declared himself willing to give up all he 
had for his recovery. 

“Not all,” said the lawyer; “but do this. Let it 
be well understood, and known, and published, so far 
as it can be, that you and his uncle are living in amity, 
that you have forgiven him, that you no longer object 
to his following his inclinations, and that he may amuse 
himself with salt water till he has a surfeit of it.” 

“ But where is all this to be published, and by what 
means P” asked the father, despondingly. 

“Truth is apt to spread and penetrate—not so surely 
when it is good as when it is bad, of course—but it will 
make its way; and, beyond this passive effort, I see 
nothing as yet to be done.” 

Mr. Boyce dwelt with bitterness, thongh moderated 
in expression, on his disappointment in the darling 
object of his life—the perpetuating his name and posses- 
sions in an heir worthy to represent him. 

As Mr. Winkler knew all he was saying, and thought 
some of it, although very natural, yet very foolish, he— 
while his face preserved the gravest attention—took up 
the little tin box and opened it, and looked at the memo- 
randum which lay at the top, and felt sure he had seen 
the writing before. It was but a money statement, but 
he knew the figures. He grew sure of it; and, while 
Mr. Boyce was soothed by the deep thought he believed 
him to be giving to his sufferings and sorrows, he was 
really wondering whose those figures were. 

Meantime Mrs. Boyce was busy with Mrs. Winkler 

and her sister Augusta, whose husband had realised 
the lawyer’s worst anticipations, and fulfilled his pro- 
phecies—having become a bankrupt with large debts and 
small assets. 
. “My husband has been so good to us!” said Mrs. 
Winkler, when her sister had left the room. “He is 
quick, and seems unreasonable in his temper; but his 
heart is really full of kindness. He has offered a home 
to her here in so brotherly a way, and is doing all he 
can to help her husband through his difficulties.” 

The little lady spoke with tears in her eyes, declaring, 
at the same time, she thought the circumstance had 
drawn out his affections more fully to herself. 

Mrs. Boyce listened with delight. She had also her 
grateful tale to tell, and the happy wives rejoiced to- 
gether over their brightened experiences. Augusta saw, 
on her return, by their expression, what her sister’s 
theme had been, and said— 

“She has been praising Seneca—I know it by her 
eyes; and really he has behaved very well in our sad 
affair; but, in my heart, I believe he was so pleased 
that he was right in his pleasant predictions that he 
forgave my husband on account of his involuntary com- 
pliment to his wonderful penetration.” 

“Fie, Augusta!” said Mrs. Winkler. “You are unjust 
and ungenerous.” 

“No; I mean no unkindness. It is his nature; 
and, improve as he may, he will still be the same man 
at the core; he can’t help it.” 

“Not at the core,” said Mrs. Boyce. “The outside 
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angles will not all rub off; but, the inner man being 
changed, the improvement will advance from the core.” 

“I don’t understand your theory and Arabella’s on 
such matters,” answered Augusta, carelessly. “ Seneca is 
no worse than other men. Some are ruinously easy and 
good-tempered, and others hatefully cross-grained and 
long-headed. It is difficult to know which to choose.” 

“Where is your husband?” inquired Mrs. Boyce, 
desirous of changing the conversation, for she saw that 
Augusta was not in a happy spirit or temper. 

“On the Continent, ostensibly making some business 
inquiries and arrangements, but really amusing himself, 
I suspect. Oh, Mrs. Boyce, I have often thought what 
happiness Helen Tredorvan threw away when she chose 
that worthless fellow instead of your perfect brother! 
But Mr. Goldison is too good to be punished with a wife, 
unless it was one as pattern-like as Arabella.” 

The excellence of her brother was a subject on which 
Mrs. Boyce was always fluent, and she responded heartily, 
agreeing that if he had a wife she ought to be no ordinary 
person. “ But I think he is not one who could love twice; 
and he tells me in his last letter that he is wedded to his 
parish, and finds refreshment in his work.” 

The loneliness of Balla, the circumstances of the 
robbery, the mysterious disappearance of Nancy Carey 
from the scene of action, and other such topics now 
engaged them. Little Violet, who had not been noticed, 
leant against the sofa in an attitude of deep attention, 
taking in facts and comments by no means suited for 
her tender years, and still further indiscretions might 
have been committed if, in a break in the conversation, 
she had not whispered to Mrs. Boyce— 

“ Who is Helen Tredorvan, who ought to have married 
uncle Goldison P” 

“Oh, you sad little pitcher !” exclaimed Augusta, who 
heard her. “It was an old lady who died long ago. Who 
ever thought of your being there !” 

Now, if she had said a lady simply, the little pitcher 
might have been satisfied; but, as she said an old lady, 
she was sure she had been put off with a mocking 
answer; so she pursed up her determined little mouth, 
and resolved to find out some other way at some other 
time. Mrs. Boyce was both surprised and amused at her 
curiosity overcoming her shyness, so as to make her ask 
the question before strangers; but the visit ended, and 
on her return home her attention was too much occupied 
by other things to allow her to remember it. 

She found Zillah sitting by the fire, looking tae picture 
of despair. 

“We have had a long drive; I have barely time to 
dress for dinner, Zillah,” she said, not caring to notice 
her manner just then. 

“ Berry good, ma’am,” said Zillah, rising, but not with 
alacrity. 

“Have you been all alone since I left you?” asked 
her mistress, a little provoked at her dismal face. 

‘No, ma’am; hab a little talk wid Beber.” 

“ Beaver ! I should have thought he was too busy to be 
able to talk with you at this time of day,” said Mrs. Boyce. 

“Him not slabe in dis country; dis free country, 
ma’am,” replied Zillah, in an injured tone. 

“True, Zillah; it is very free, and I am glad you own 
there is one thing at least in it that is an improvement 
on ‘ the old country’ you are so fond of boasting of.” 

“ Buckra men make de ole country bad, make him 
slabe country. Why not leabe nigger ‘lone? why make 
him work hims work ?” 

Mrs. Boyce was amazed; her air, her countenance, 
her voice, were all in keeping with her words. Evi- 
dently she had been primed by Beaver (a mulatto servant 
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whom Mr. Boyce had brought with him), and was too 
transparent to be able to conceal her disaffection. 

“T think neither you nor Beaver had much to com- 
plain of, Zillah, in the way of slavery before you were 
freed ; but I wish all were as free as you are, quite as 
much as you do.” 

“Why no Massa Boyce make free all dem nigger on 
great plantation ?” asked Zillah, bluntly. 

“ Zillah!’ exclaimed her mistress, still more amazed; 
“you must ask your master that question, though, while 
you are free, I cannot see what right you have to trouble 
your head with it.” 

“No trouble head, ma’am! SBeber say me my poor 
broder Quashie whip for take sugar, whip for run away— 
whip so bad!” and she began to cry. 

“ But, Zillah, if he had stolen in this country he would 
have been punished,” said Mrs. Boyce. 

“Not whip—not beat hard! No, no; whip when him 
no work, and whip when- him work to make him work 
more. Dat de way ob white man wid nigger !” 

It was a painful subject; it had often caused hours 
of grief to Mrs. Boyce. While among them, she had 
done her utmost toalleviate sorrow and suffering. Had 
she dared, she would have urged her husband to sacri- 
fice wealth in the experiment of emancipation; but terror 
of his anger had withheld her. Now that he made a 
Ohristian profession, she was still more deeply grieved by 
his being a slave-owner, as bringing a blot on the name of 
the gospel of freedom; but she feared to go beyond her 
province and offend him by advice. She felt too sensibly 
the truth of Augusta’s remark, though she knew she 
was wrong in her principle—that the man may improve 
very much, but his character remain nearly the same. 
It was so with John Boyce, whose temper was the same, 
though under check; and she echoed the words of her 
re * What slow work is this cruoifying of the 

esh |” 





WHAT I SAW OF THE VENDEAN RISING AND 
THE ROYALISTS OF BRITTANY IN 1815. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION OB NAPOLEON 1.” 


Tug recent death of the chief of the heroic house of La 
Rochejaquelin has recalled to my memory the end of 
the late Marquis’s gallant father, Louis, who was killed 
near St. Gillies, in La Vendée, on Sunday, 4th June, 
1815. Nearly fifty-two years having elapsed since that 
date, it is probable that now there are but few, if any, 
living witnesses of the events of that period. It is 
not my intention to enter into other subjects than what 
came under my own personal observation, both in La 
Vendée and some of the departments north of the 
Loire, during that eventful time. However, I must 
digress a little, to say how I became connected with the 
warlike scenes which occurred there. 

After nearly two years’ hard service on the coast of. 
North America, at the termination of hostilities the 
ship I was then serving on was ordered home to be put 
out of commission. It was very strange that, the 
evening before we left New London, a United States 
army Officer offered to lay an even wager that, on our 
arrival in England, we would find that Napoleon was 
in Paris. Our passage was a very short one for sailing- 
ships, being only fifteen days from land to land. When 
boarded by the pilot off Plymouth Harbour, our first 
question was “ What news?” ‘The answer was short: 
“ Boney-parte is in Paris.” The disappointment of our 
crew was excessive. ‘There was no longer either honour 
or prize-money to be won. They expected, peace having 
been made during their absence from England with both 
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France and the United States, that their services would 
be no longer required. Warly in the month of May, 
after our arrival, Sir Henry Hotham, under whose 
command, and at whose request, I served in the 
“ Northumberland,” 74, during the years 1811 and 1812, 
was ordered to proceed in his flag-ship, the “ Superb,” 
on a secret expedition. Sir Henry wished me to join 
him again, and, much as I desired to remain on shore 
until it was my regular time for sea service, in two hours 
after getting the order, late in the evening, I embarked 
in his ship in Cawsand Bay. We sailed at daybreak 
the next morning. Seeing a sergeant-major’s party of 
the foreign artillery then in the British service, and some 
field-pieces, on board, we rightly surmised that we were 
going to aid the royalists, who had risen in La Vendée 
and other parts further north. Our first destination 
was Quiberon Bay, where the artillery-men, field-picces, 
and other warlike stores were landed from a small 
vessel. We then proceeded more south, to cruise off 
Isle Dicu, and wait to be joined by two transports, 
which were on their way from England, laden with arms, 
ammunition, and stores. 

While so waiting, the Marquis Louis de la Rochejaque- 
lin, accompanied by several officers, came on beard our 
ship, and remained some days. During that time I saw 
a good deal of him. In appearance he was of rather 
dark complexion, slightly made, but evidently capable 
of great activity and exertion. From his knowledge 
of language I was led to suppose that for some time 
he must have been a resident inEngland. Indeed, I 
heard that he had been in one of the regiments which, 
with part of the Irish Brigade, had, after the death of 
Louis xvi, remained faithful to the Bourbons, and had 
been taken into the English service. Prior to the 
arrival of the transports, our royalist friends left us. 
At length the long-expected transport ships, the “ Lord 
Cawdor” and “ Boadicea,” did arrive. 

We then approached the little town of St. Gillies, 
which was the place appointed for landing the supplies. 
When we neared it, late in the afternoon, we were sur- 
prised to hear a continued popping of musketry, to see 
the tricolor flying on the tower of the principal church, 
and alongside it a red flag, to denote that no quarter 
would be given. We shortly heard that a battalion of 
Napoleon’s voltigeurs, 800 strong, under the command 
of General Travot, had just taken possession of the 
southern part of the town. It was fortunate for the 
inhabitants thut, owing to the rapidity of his march, 
Travot was unable to bring any artillery. St. Gillies is 
divided into nearly equal parts by a muddy creek or 
river, which runs some way inland into the marshes; 
and the royalists occupied the northern part of the town. 
No time was lost in getting the “ Lord Cawdor” as neat 
as possible to the shore, and I was sent in her, in com- 


mand of a party, to mount the field-pieces, land them 


and cases of small arms, with ammunition of all kinds, 
as well as cavalry appointments and clothing, particularly 
shoes, which were much needed by the Vendeans, their 
usual wooden sabots being not calculated for quick military 
movement. As Travot’s men could command the little 
harbour, everything had to be landed, out of reach of their 
fire, on a sandy beach with shallow water, which made 
it most difficult. From the hurried manner in which 
the transport was loaded all the articles were in confu- 
sion, or, as they say of a midshipman’s chest, “ every- 
thing was uppermost, and nothing at hand.” The first 
thing I got up was a howitzer, which I mounted and. 
sent on shore, with what I supposed, as they were not 
labelled, were cases of its proper ammunition. Shortly 
after, when I wert to sce how they were getting on, I 
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intended for the field-piecos. However, the royalists 
were determined on making a noise, as they were firing, 
loaded to the muzzle, grape and also round-shot, as fast 
as they could, from the howitzer. A case of live shells was 
soon procured, and a few well-directed ones, sent into 
the body of the church, made as many of Travot’s men 
as it could hold take refuge in the tower. This occurred 
just at dusk; our work of landing went on most of the 
night. The principal streets of St. Gillies run parallel 
to the creek; from them are several smaller ones lead- 
ing to the water side. Serious as the business seemed, 
it caused much amusement to several, seeing men dodg- 
ing and racing across the openings, with perhaps half- 
a-dozen musket balls whizzing about them. Although 
much powder was expended, the loss during the time 
I was present was trifling, only a few being slightly 
wounded. 

The evening of Saturday, the 3rd of June, I took leave 
of my royalist friends and rejoined my ship. The next 
morning at a very early hour we heard heavy and con- 
tinued volleys of musketry. We soon ascertained the 
cause, The Marquis, with his foree of nearly 3000 pea- 
sants, had evacuated St. Gillies, and they were proceeding 
inland, escorting all their spare military stores, when 
they were intercepted by Travot, who, having had know- 
ledge of their intentions during the night, had crossed 
the creek higher up. For some time after being attacked 
the peasants stood pretty firm, but when charged they 
could not stand the sight of bayonets and became com- 
pletely disorganised. In endeavouring to rally them 
the Marquis fell, only about half an hour before he could 
have been joined by about an equal force who were 
advancing from the interior. Had they arrived in time, 
Travot would have been between two fires. It was too 
late. The rout was complete. The panic-struck undis- 
ciplined peasants threw away their arms and sought 
refuge in the marshes, which were so intersected by 
drains that none but those accustomed to the leaping- 
poles, so generally used there, could cross them. All 
the material that we landed fell into Travot’s hands. 
Thus, like his celebrated relative Henri, died Louis, 
Marquis de la Rochejaquelin, on the field of battle, 
exactly one fortnight before the decisive battle of 
Waterloo. Deprived of their leader, and being com- 
pletely dispersed, nothing more could be done to aid the 
Vendeans. 

The “Superb” then sailed, accompanied by the 
“ Boadicea” transport, for Quiberon Bay, to assist the 
royalists who had risen in the department of Morbihan, 
part of the ancient province of Brittany. They were 
under the command of Generals Cadoudal, De la Sole, 
and the Marquis de la Riviére, in great force; and, as 
there was but little opposition to them, very few regular 
troops being in the district, except weak garrisons at 
L’Orient and Fort Penthiavre on the Point of Quiberon, 
they seemed to be making good progress. Cadoudal was 
very popular amongst the peasantry, his family having 
been deeply engaged in the Chouan wars. 

The royalist rising in Brittany being in connection 
with that in La Vendée, and seeming from the number 
of prominent leaders to be more widely spread there, I 
shall endeavour to give a short account of it. I men- 
tioned before our having sent a field battery with a 
detachment of the foreign artillery and a supply of small 
arms to be landed in Quiberon Bay. There was at 
that time no declaration of war by England, so English 
troops could not be employed, and we had strict orders 
not to commit hostilities unless in self-defence. On the 
“Superb’s” arrival in Quiberon Bay I was again ordered 
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found that the cases contained grape and canister, 
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to take charge of the military stores in the ‘ Boadicea” 
transport, and to proceed as far as we could go into the 
river Vilaine. How changed I found the appearance of 
the coast from what I recollected it to have been three 
years previously! At that time the batteries all along 
it were so close that a shot from one crossed one from its 
neighbour. Now when a gun could be seen it was dis- 
mounted and lay rusting in the sand. 

The navigation outside the Vilaine was most intricate ; 
and, though our vessel did not require much water, even 
some way from the shore we touched the bottom three 
times before we could get to the anchorage. We were 
soon surrounded by boats bringing officers to take charge 
of the arms we had for them. . In one of the boats was 
the Marquis de la Riviére, the principal royalist leader 
on the left bank of the Vilaine. My companion, a naval 
officer, having to go on shore to communicate with 
General Cadoudal, who, with a strong division, was in 
the neighbourhood of Vannes, it was arranged that I 
should remain in the transport to give out the arms and 
get receipts forthem. I had to apologise to the Marquis 
that the poverty of our supplies was such that I could 
not offer him any other kind of refreshment than the 
ship’s provisions. After the Marquis left me, the next 
boat from the shore brought a good-sized basket con- 
taining fowls, vegetables, etc., and some excellent wine, 
sent with his compliments. Although not expected, these 
gifts were most acceptable. Instant execution was passed 
on a couple of the fowls, and they were ordered for 
dinner. When my companion rejoined me, he seemed 
surprised, asked how I got them, and how long they had 
been killed. When I told him, he said, * Well, I hope 
you ordered the cook to pour some vinegar down their 
throats before they were killed; otherwise they will be so 
tough as scarcely to be eatable.’ This was a culinary 
matter that I-was quite unacquainted with. He ought 
to have been satisfied that his dinner was not off salt 


junk, as beef is usually called. 


While we remained in different parts of the bay, we 
continued to be well supplied by the market-boats, and 
also by presents. When not occupied, I took every 
opportunity I could of landing; and, having the use of 
a good horse when I wished to ride, made many excur: 
sions, amongst them to the Abbey of St. Gildas, the 
scene of Abelard’s seclusion; to several of the Druids’ 
monuments, which abound in the neighbourhood; and a 
very interesting visit to an asylum for the deaf and dumb, 
where we dined with the inmates, and were most hos- 
pitably received. This was one of the first institutions 
of the kind established, and seemed perfect in every 
particular. The “ Superb” rertiained watching the coast, 
at anchor off Hovat, one of the islands at the southern 
entrance of Quiberon Bay, until it was known that the 
ex-emperor was endeavouring to escape from a port 
more to the southward. Then we went to Basque 
Roads, as has been mentioned in “* A Personal Recollec- 
tion of Napoleon 1,” which appeared in the “ Leisure 
Hour,” March 24, 1866. After the departure of Napoleon 
for England, the “ Superb” again went to Quiberon Bay. 
Hostilities having ceased, I had many opportunities of 
going on shore, and renewing my acquaintance with my 
royalist friends, One of my first visits was to Auray, 
where I met Cadoudal, whom I had not seen before. He 
was a middle-aged, heavy-looking man, very stout, and 
had more the appearance of a well-fed farmer than a 
soldier. He told me that a column of his men was 
marching in from Vannes, and that, if I wished to see 


‘them, I might take a horse and meet them on the way. 


I had not proceeded far before they were in sight, the 
artillery in front. My old friend, the sergeant-major, 
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was mounted on a gun-carriage, from which he sprang 
and seized me by the hand. He appeared to take the 
command, for he ordered the column to halt, and after- 
wards to march past. They were mostly in blouses, 
and the lower garment of linen, the shape now called 
knickerbockers. On inquiry, I found that they had had 
but little fighting, and no serious loss. 

Another day I went with a party to the Point of Qui- 
beron. We dined with several French officers at the 
curé’s most sumptuously—everything good that could 
be procured from land or water. Amongst the wines 
was port, many hogsheads of- which had been recovered 
from an English vessel wrecked on the Birvedeaux shoal, 
near the island of Belleisle. It had been fourteen years 
under water. The casks were still sound, though covered 
with sea-weed. The contents were excellent, but the 
Frenchmen did not value them. An old fisherman 
showed me where the dreadful massacre of royalists in 
1815 took place. He also told me that his son had been 
in the “ Mamelonc” brig, which, with two frigates, was 
destroyed under the batteries near L’Orient two years 
previously by an English line-of-battle ship (the “ North- 
umberland,” in which I then served), and that they lost 
great numbers of men when the vessels blew up. 

The tricolor was still flying on Fort Penthiévre, then 
thought the Gibraltar of France. As we had so often 
seen its grim exterior from the sea, we were anxious to 
know more of it. For a long time the governor would 
not consent to our admission. At length he said, if we 
submitted to be blindfolded, we might come. We had 
no alternative. After being led through several winding 
passages, we entered the governor’s sitting-room, where 
we found refreshment of fruit and wine. After about 
half an hour’s conversation, we were again temporarily 
deprived of vision, and conducted back. Our visit did 
not add much to our knowledge of the fortress. 
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ON THE NILE. 


CHAPTER X,—-KARNAC BY MOONLIGHT, 


We drove in the stake hard by the Temple of Luxor, 
and leaped on shore in haste, to touch with our hands 
the lotus-capped pillar of that sanctuary, now barely 
visible in the dusk. But it was not till after dinner— 
tilleleven, in fact—when the moon was well up, that we 
started for Karnac. 

Haroun shirked the expedition. He had fallen in 
with boon companions attached to a dahabeeyah moored 
alongside of our own, and he was anxious to make a 
night of it with them. “Arab guide, he go with you, 
sare,” he cried sententiously. Bad Bedouin in Karnac 
—Bedouin no touch guide.” So we set out under the 
wing of a cicerone, by name Osman. 

Osman was a lank, wiry Arab, with a wizened face, 
seb in a big white turban, beneath whose eaves two 
glistening eyes peeped out. His nether garments con- 
sisted of a pair of ’eeree or cotton drawers, much too 
short. A calabash dangled to the leathern strap which 
girt his white tunic, and, it being night, he had cast 
over his shoulder a camel-hair blanket for warmth. 
Said and Halil followed, armed with long poles to drive 
off jackals; and Osman strode on before, in the bright 
moonlight, grasping a kind of javelin—a staff to help 
him over the white yielding sands. 

“He looks like that Sowardee mummy we saw, 
resuscitated and half unwrapped,” blurted out+Smith, 
with a shudder. “Only look at his shrivelled arms and 
legs! And did you ever see living man with a shadow 


like that flickering on the sands?” | 
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We were then near the little village of Luxor, which 
slept peacefully under the clear heaven; a hive of mud 
huts clustered like parasites round the great pillars of 
Amunoph’s Temple; and the hearty laugh which fol- 
lowed Smith’s impertinent observation set all the dogs 
barking. Dogs are a pestilence in the East, brazen and 
irrepressible. Nothing angers them so much as the 
sight of a foreigner. Trousers and boots are to them 
what scarlet is to a bull. Thus we woke up the sleep- 
ing village, and old women peeping out of their dark 
doorways in the narrow alleys, blessed us not, as wo 
passed. After threading the intricacies of Luxor, and 
propitiating the curs as best we might, we issued out 
into the open country. 

The Arabian desert, breaking through gaps in the hills 
on the horizon, has strewed the eastern plain of Thebes 
with sand. The country lies for the most part a waste. 
Occasional trees spring up, and a copse or two, far 
apart, shelters a few mud dwellings; but the wildness 
of the wilderness clings to it all the same. Our road to 
Karnac, two miles from Luxor, lay across this desert- 
like plain. 

Brilliant are the moons of the south, and black as 
night the shadows they cast from tower or tree ; but here 
was @ plain to plod over, upon which no shadows, save 
those that followed us, seemed to fall. Luxor was 
hidden by a dip in the land, and Karnac had not yet 
loomed into light. The silvery shimmer on the sand lent 
to the broad country a look of snow, and each palm we 
passed under limned its spidery crest thereon, as 
sharply pencilled in black on the plain as above against 
the dark blue heaven. We were as if launched on a 
shoreless sea. Yet not altogether so, for the outlines of 
the western hills were dimly seen across the hidden 
river. The moonlight serenely slept on that silent city 
of the dead. 

We were not very loquacious. Somehow the merri- 
ment following Smith’s explosive joke died away with 
the wind, which had sobbed itself to rest, and all was 
still. 

We had a little shady copse to pass, an oasis in the 
broad sands, that afforded a kind of shelter to a few 
Arab tents, and to a sheik’s tomb—that whited dome of 
a sepulchre around which a thousand dim and solemn 
fancies of the Moslems cluster. An old Bedouin sat 
beneath the trees smoking in his doorway, while the 
placid moonlight fell chequered through the motionless 
leaves upon his face. He gave us the salaam as we 
passed, the word of peace—touching breast and forehead 
—first to the guide who went before, to ourselves, and 
to the boatmen following after. 

It was not till we were well out of this that Karnac 
became at all visible. Little by little—for sand and 
ruin were so blent into one common hue in the moon’s 


yellow light that outline melted away—little by little 


the eye and feeling became aware of a vast phantom- 
like mass of masonry which soared up into the lucid 
sky. It took the form and embodiment of a temple, 
shadowy and dim. It was yet far off when we entered 
one of the long sphinx avenues that like arms stretch 
outward from the central sanctuary to the four winds of 
heaven. We found ourselves walking between two rows of 
great ram-headed monsters, big as elephants, couching 
closely in rank, each rank facing inwards. Save, indeed, 
for their decapitation—for many of them lacked heads, 
they were lying scattered on the sand—it seemed a 
daring feat that midnight march down the Dromos, 
between such an array of solemn watchers. Like the 
schoolboy, you felt inclined to whistle or cry out, or do 
anything to break the awful silence of the scene. 
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That interminable row of stony eyes had witnessed 
eat Rameses borne in upon his throne from conquest, 
environed with pomp and pageantry. Millenniums had 
gone by, and now we puny youngsters from the West 
were passing under their calm and passionless ken. A 
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Nothing is impossible. At the behest of the genius of the 
lamp lordly pleasure palaces start up, studded with pin- 
nacles of sapphire and pearl, and capped with domes 
overshadowing a city. Some feeling akin to that creeps 
upon you here, “Giants or djinns have done all this,” 





AT LUXOR, 


feeling of bashfulness Jaid hold on us as we trod that | 
Cycles of moons had barred | 
with alternate light and shadow the lengthening vista | 


long shadow-flecked path. 


before us year after year. Never an inch beyond the 
limit had those shadows strayed. Two mighty statues 
of granite, seated on their thrones, wrapt in solemn 
contemplation—two broken obelisks—and an isolated 
portal spanning the path, closed the array. 

We went in by the western pylon, itself a mountain— 
a cloven cliff of stone. Two lofty towers, which cast a 
black shade over roods of sand, slanted down upon a 
sculptured gateway whose broad lintel bore a deep-cut 
Agathodamon—that touching symbol a thousand times 
repeated on roof and portal, a relic of purer days—the 
globe with its overshadowing wings of azure blue. “ He 
shall cover thee with his feathers, and under his wings 
shalt thou trust.” We entered through this dark arch- 
way upon a broad area or open court, mountainous with 
fallen columns. The pure white light stole softly along 
its flanking colonnades, dipping here and there into dim 
mysterious recesses, and lent an illusive glory to the 
cloistered chapels and minor temples massed on either 
side of the great square. But in front stood the broad 
portico. ; 

It was here, I fancy, that the conception of the ex- 
traordinary size of Karnac first dawned upon us. In 
reading the story of Aladdin you are bewildered at 
its splendid recklessness in dealing with difficulties. 





you say, “not man!” We stumbled upon a Bedouin’s 
hut propped against a column; in relative proportion to 
its environments, it was as a swallow’s nest under the 
eaves of St. Paul’s cathedral. But this area or vesti- 
bulum, exaggerated as it looked in that strange and 
softening light—exaggerated by the indistinctness of 
its flanking temples and endless colonnades, its cliff-like 
pylon soaring up behind—was really lost sight of and 
forgotten in the marvellous scene which was to follow. 
Passing under the great portico, brilliant with roods 
of painted sculpture, we entered the famous Hall of 
Columns. We had come from the open moonlight into 
gloom, or rather, such a gloom as deep shadow gapped 
with patches of light would produce. A forest of columns, 
gorgeous with coloured imagery and mysterious hiero- 
glyphics, grew up around us. We looked up—far 
above—and there, through sundry rifts in the archi- 
traves, spanning a once panelled roof from pillar to 
pillar, the white light was flooding in, and the stars of 
heaven shone through. Dwarfed into pigmies, we 
strayed into the central aisle, where the moonlit 
patches mapped on column and floor were most thickly 
strown. The hall is roofless here, and the central pillars 
(twelve out of 130) are loftiest. Pharaoh was every- 
where present—multiplied interminably ; from the pave- 
ment of sand right up to where, at a dizzy height, the 
expanded lotus-flower capital crowned the massive shaft, 
his colossal form could be seen. Motionless through 
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the ages he had stood offering incense to his forgotten 
gods. Pillar after pillar in that endless hall bore the 
same blazonry. “Iam Pharaoh!” he seemed to say. 
“ Behold me in companionship with the gods!” Truly 
men’s works have outlasted their deities, as this won- 
derful temple could testify. 

Think for a moment of the scenes once enacted in this 
gloomy hall. Itwasthe Hallof Assembly. Other than 
priests could enter. Farther on, where we could see 
long shadowy vistas of ruin, broken by leaning columns, 
and ending in light, the more secluded parts of the 
sanctuary were situated—the transepts, the priests’ 
chambers, the external adyta—a whole city of temple, 
in fact ; and, last of all, the most holy place, But in the 
Hall the uninitiated could assemble. Here the great 
festivals were held, Monarch after monarch, victorious 
from war, celebrated his triumphs here. Fanned by 
waving flabella, encompassed in a thicket of glittering 
insignia, he was borne in upon a gorgeoug throne, and 
passed, as on a sea of heads, to the altar. Thousands of 
Thebans, in the gloom of these pillars, on either hand, fell 
down to him as toagod. Flamens of Isis, priests of the 
temple, robed pontiffs in stately array—a long-drawn 
procession, defiling through the outer sphinx avenues, 
through the great pylon, and across that vast vesti- 
bulum, flowed in as a stream, and flooded the hall with 
their magnificence, Fair, white-robed priestesses, with 
long wavy hair, lotus-crowned, and cinctured with gar- 
lands of flowers, followed in the train. Nor were mins 
strels lacking to the revel, nor dancers to aid in that 
solemn show. For this is not mere fancy, be it under- 
stood. Historical paintings, here and in other Theban 
temples, bear it out every whit. 

From among this array of conquerors one familiar 
name starts forward, Shishak held high festival in this 
hall. His triumph is recorded on the stones of the 
chapel he set up. We visited it in after days, but that 
night, in the interminable labyrinth of Karnac, we were 
unable to hit upon it. Among the spoils he brought 
to the temple, the treasures of the Lord’s house in 
Jerusalem, and the golden shields of Solomon, probably 
figured conspicuously. The conqueror, however, has 
bit the dust. Of Shishak, his acts, and all that he did, 
the sole remaining token—save, indeed, the imperishable 
record in the Book—is that lateral chapel, built on to 
the western wall; while of his enemies, the Jews, so 
contemptuously shown forth by Pharaoh’s artist on 
the stone, it may be said they are a nation still—a 
nation for which perhaps a splendid destiny is yet 
reserved. 

Before we left—for we found it impossible to penetrate 
much farther—we determined to climb on to some roof, 
and look over the wilderness of temple. For a time we 
blundered about among piles of ruin, guided by capricious 
lights, let in through crevices and sculptured doorways. 
Now a long vista of indistinct splendour would unfold 
itself: now a mournful avenue of pillars opening out 
into light: now a moonlit glade of columns, across 
which the slanting shadows fell. All around was so 
breathlessly hushed that the silence fell chill on the heart. 
The chirrup of bats scared from their gloomy haunts 
in secret chamber or chapel made a welcome diversion. 
The distant wail of jackals also, those grim wanderers 
of the desert, came to our ears, but not one crossed our 
path. An old vulture, asleep on the rim of a lotus 
capital, woke up in great consternation as we went by; 
he winged his way along a dark colonnade into the 
light, and finally settled on the peak of a glossy obelisk 
that asconded through deep shadow into a loftier region 
where the moonlight dwelt. We stood underneath, and 
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shouted at him in vain. The creature, vexed at his 
momentary fear, would not condescend to ruffle himself 
further, and neither of us could fling high enough to 
reach him. Sulky and motionless as the painted gods 
on pillar and wall, he stood, fixed, as if he had been a 
statue, to that splendid pedestal. 

We hit upon a secret stairway crowded with sculp- 
tured forms, leading up through the thickness of a wall 
to a rather dangerous standpoint on some architraves 
binding the pillars of an inner sanctuary. From hence 
we gained a tolerably commanding view of the whole 
scene, ‘The view was naturally limited by the light, 
and its effect by the same cause exaggerated. Space 
and distance are not to be grappled with under the 
gleam of a southern moon. To us it seemed as if a 
vast city lay before us, reposing in a breathless trance. 
We could picture to ourselves its streets, its squares, 
its palaces, its arcades, its domes—populous with a 
myriad shadowy beings, held for ever in ‘stony silence. 
Massive patches of black shade scarred that broad ex- 
panse of temple, for the most part flooded in the moon’s 
soft splendour. We could discern the radiating lines of 
more than one sphinx avenue in the distance, mapped 
out on the sand, Nearer, slanting rows of shadows 
marked the presence of some colonnade. A phalanx 
of Osiride pillars stood in high relief in the forefront of 
the sanctuary beneath us, cach with its colossal human 
form appended, tipped with light—a shrouded figure, 
erect, serene, with arms folded over the breast, as in the 
hushed repose of death, 

But, indeed, all lesser incidents were lost in the over- 
whelming effect of the whole—an effect that it would be 
difficult to over-state. It would be difficult, also, to 
analyse the mingled feelings that moonlit scene called up 
in the mind. Together with the sentiments of awe and 
fear which it developed—so that a laugh would have 
been immediately resented, and you were led instinc- 
tively to converse in an undertone—another feeling 
was begot which tinctured everything with its own 
colouring. And from this came the true lesson to be 
learnt. 

It was, in fact, the lesson which all visible nature 
teaches, as intelligibly from the Alpine pinnacle that 
crumbles away crag by crag, and trickles in dust- 
wreaths down to the plain, as from the scarlet poppy 
withering ere evening’s fall under the reaper’s sickle. 

“ Passing away,” saith the world—* passing away !” 

If ever those words of Prospero were fitted to fall 
deep into the heart of a man, it would be there—in 
such a scene, at such an hour, We repeated them amid 
that chaos of fallen stone, 

The eloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 

We cast a lingering look beyond the river to the 
girdling mountains in the west, and to the eastern 
plain which stretched calm before us like some bound- 
less sea of sand, and then descended from our height. 
The shadows had lengthened sensibly, and the moon 
was dipping low into the river as we made our way 
homewards across the plain. 


CHAPTER XI.—A DINNER’ WITH MUSTAPHA. 
Ir had been our intention to linger at Thebes but 
one night; chance, however, kept us there over the 
morrow. Before going on our moonlight expedition 
to Karnac, as recorded in the last chapter—indeed, 
immediately on arrival at Luxor—we paid a visit to 
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Mustapha Aga, who holds a kind of British consul- 
ship at Thebes. Mustapha’s house is not far from 
the river bank. It is one of the best in Upper Egypt 
—which, indeed, is not saying much; but, such as it 
is, it is built in the courts of Amunoph’s temple, and 
boasts of as fine a portico as the Parthenon. Mustapha, 
with an eye to the dignity of his post, has managed to 
introduce his porch between two pillars of the great 
colonnade leading to the adyta, to which his dwelling, 
arough roomy structure, hangs as a pendant, the rela- 
tive proportions of the two being about on a par with 
Falstaff’s gallon of sack to his “ ha’porth” of bread. 

We walked up a flight of broad stairs, built with frag- 
ments of ruin, to the door, sat down, by request of the 
attendant slave, between two big lotus-capped columns 
sculptured from base to capital, and waited for Mustapha. 
High overhead, on a colossal architrave, the British flag 
was floating, and a kind of home feeling crept over us 
as we sat there beneath it, watching the crimson glory 
of the afterglow fade out of the western hills across the 
river, in the fabled regions of the blest. 

Mustapha Aga rejoices greatly under the shadow of 
this British flag. He can buy and sell and get gain, and 
the moneys that he can thus accumulate are safe; the 
like of which does not hold good with his unprotected 
brethren. The Pasha of Egypt has endless ways of 
exercising a paternal pressure on the incomes of his 
subjects, as well as endless means of knowing what they 
possess. Moneys find their way to the Pasha as natu- 
rally as waters flow to the sea. Some people indeed 
hide their riches in wells, or under green trees, and 
submit to torture, and so escape. 

Mustapha is a useful man at Thebes—to English 
travellers, I mean. He is full of such information as 
they require; knows who is up the river, and the 
proximate intentions of such; keeps a registry of dates 
and names (very distinguished autographs are found 
in that book—it would be worth something handsome to 
a dealer); is crammed with the current gossip of the 
year; and, in fact, is generally entertaining. By the 
time the ordinary traveller sets foot on the shores of 
Thebes, he has begun to feel himself in a strange world, 
and he hails the sight of this British Consulate with 
delight, as of a lodge in the vast wilderness, a contiguity 
of comfort that reminds him of home: He fraternizes 
with Mussulman Mustapha as a friend. ‘Besides, our 
British Consul speaks the language, and he has been in 
England too; a fact he is mightily proud of dwelling upon. 
Then he receiyes or despatches your letters by the 
running post—for, as of old, there are Arabs with their 
loins girt, staff in hand and scrip slung loosely, ever 
running night and day over desert, mountain, and 
meadow between Cairo and Thebes. Your letter costs 
but a shilling, though human legs have sped with it 
over 500 miles. He arranges any difficulty that may 
have arisen between you and your crew. Woe betide 
the sailor who has been insubordinate! that man will 
hardly escape from Mustapha without a pair of sore 
feet. He will lodge you, should you wish to stay; and, 
inally, there is a last sad service he has often rendered 
to our countrymen, in arranging for the burial of their 
dead. Ah me! how many a flower untimely stricken, 
and brought hither from the inclement north, in faint 
hope that the balmy breathing of Egypt and its sun- 
shines that are never clonded might soothe and foster 
the life that was fading out like a summer’s twilight, 
lies buried here on the desert’s edge, in that little 
Coptic churchyard at Thebes ! 

. Mustapha rode up and reined in his cob while we 
Were seated in his porch. He received us with profuse 
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courtesy. “A thousand pardons for haying kept us 
waiting. He was overwhelmed at the honour done him. 
He had that moment returned from across the river, 
and had seen our boat arrive as he was crossing the plain. 
Why were we thus tarrying in the porch? How was 
it the servants had not brought refreshments? Would 
we not trouble ourselves to go in?” And so, taking 
the lead gracefully, he went forward, and we followed 
through a twilight passage into a spacious and pleasant 
room flanked with divans on every side. On one of 
these we reclined, while coffee and chiboukes were 
handed to us by a Nubian slave—a little blackamoor 
following with a nugget of charcoal to light the latakia. 
Mustapha, kicking off his slippers, curled himself up 
beside us, and so we settled down for a chat. 

He was a thorough Oriental, looked at from any 
point of view: a man of small stature, with a quick, 
intelligent eye, broad forehead, and short gray beard. 
His dress, as he rode prancing up to the door—an azure- 
tasselled tarboosh, flowing robes of silk, and a parti- 
coloured Damascus sash girding the waist—set off his 
slight figure to advantage. There was an air of great 
suavity about him and good breeding, which expanded 
itself in his talk. Too profuse of courtesy, perhaps, 
he might have been deemed, but then everything 
Oriental runs to excess. 

“Bring in a light,” he cried to a servant, turning 
from a conversation with the Professor; for the dusk 
had deepened, and we could now see a star or two 
twinkling in through the open lattice; “bring a light.” 
Having delivered himself of which command, without 
more ado than a polite request to us for permission, he 
flopped down from the divan into the middle of the 
room, and said his prayers. Through delicacy we talked 
in a whisper. The action was needless, however, for 
during the ten minutes that the customary genuflexions 
and mutterings went on, servants were going in and 
out, talking loudly, and taking no account of the pros- 
trate worshipper, other than to avoid his vicinity in 
walking across the room, 

“You will excuse me, I am sure,” said our host, 
getting up from his carpet and renewing his extinguished 
pipe after a final bow toward Mecca. ‘ Our evening 
prayer is fixed for sunset, you know, which is now past, 
and our religion is strict, When did you leave Cairo? 
By the way, dinner is just ready; you will dine with 
me, of course? No? But indeed you must. The 
C .i dines here, and wo are alone. You cannot refuse 
us your company—that is,” he added with a smile, 
‘if our homely Hastern ways do not repel you,” 

We vouched to Mustapha that nothing would please 
us better, but that, with Karnace in view for midnight, 
and an early start in the morning, we feared to accept 
his kindly hospitality. ‘Oh! as tothe first, leave that to 
me: I’ll get youa guide. The second we'll talk over at 
dinner.” So we gave way. 

Fancy a rough honest navvy doomed to dine at a 
Belgravian dinner party! He would feel about as 
handy with his knife and fork, and as happy in his 
surroundings as we did, deprived of those useful in- 
struments, and eating before Mustapha Aga and the 
Cadi, in that little dimly-lighted, but luxurious chamber 
of Amunoph’s temple. Did you ever accomplish a meal 
with nothing to help you but your hands? No? Then 
just try it, and think what we must have suffered as 
course after course—fowl, pilaff, game—tripped up the 
heels of its fellow on the little round table whereat we 
were seated in such illustrious companionship. It is 
true that a slave brought round water after each course, 
and that a snowy napkin was given to each guest; but 
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then, some of the dishes were soft and pappy, and each 
man dipped his fingers into the dish and fed by mouth- 
fuls. The Cadi had a detestably indefinite way of hooking 
up his food in the hollow of his hand, which scandalized 
the Professor, who sat next to him, mightily. ‘“ Will 
you take some goose?” said Mustapha, addressing 
Smith. “It is one I shot yesterday.” And he laid 
hold on one leg of the bird, while Smith tore away the 
other. It reminded me of breaking a merry-thought 
with your neighbour, for neither was sure which would 
get the larger half. Afterwards I was treated to a pull, 
and got a wing. The Professor came in for the breast :+ 
there was some difficulty, I remember, in detaching the 
breast; but after a deal of spluttering it was accom- 
plished. It is needless to say that our awkwardness at 
the feast was taken in good part, and that we all laughed 
heartily and enjoyed ourselves to the full. In fact, the 
Cadi, a fat moon-faced man, apoplectically red, laughed 
till he nearly rolled on to the floor. A gilt ewor and 
basin were brought in at the finish, and water poured 
over the hands of each guest by a robed and turbaned 
Oriental, even as Elisha poured water on the hands of 
his master. 

When we were lounging on the divans inhaling the 
pleasant latakia through our host’s amber-tipped reeds, 
and dreaming dreams begotten in the midst of such 
singular environments—for through a fretted lattice be- 
tween the temple columns we looked out into the starry 
night and caught the glimmer of sundry boats mirrored 
on the quiet stream—Mustapha alluded to our early 
departure on the morrow. 

“ If you will stay till another sunset,” he said, “I can 
show you a newly-opened sepulchre. ‘I'he fact is, I have 
some twenty Arabs. quarrying at the western mountain 
for tombs. We find a good many, and I have lighted 
upon a fresh one to-day. There are two coffins in sepa- 
rate chambers of the rock, as yet untouched. My men 
had strict orders neither to handle a pick nor remove a 
stone till to-morrow morning. You shall see the sleepers 
in situ.” Of course we gladly acquiesced. “Good,” said 
our host; “then we will start at eight from the bank 
opposite the temple.” 
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At sunrise on the morrow our dahabeeyah was rowed 
across the stream and moored to the western bank, to be 
handy for starting. It was a splendid morning, of 
course—cool and fresh. The dew was still gemmed on 
rigging and spar. Looking up from breakfast through 
the windows of our saloon, we caught sight of the Caliph 
on the bank! He was embarked in a fiery dispute with 
several lank-limbed Arabs, touching the hire of horses 
which were to take us to the mountain. He was hag. 
gling fearfully as to the price, and, to judge from angry 
looks and wild gestures, it seemed as if a desperate 
battle must ensue. However, things calmed down sud- 
denly, and Haroun, stepping across the plank, quietly 
announced that he had secured five good horses at the 
rate of about two shillings each for the day. Very good 
hacks they were, too—we jumped on shore to see them 
—looking mightily grand with their humpy saddle trap- 
pings and shovel stirrups. We sat on deck and waited 
for Mustapha. Dozens of half-naked urchins, donkey 
boys and girls, lay sunning ‘themselves on the sandy 
shore. There were juvenile bronze-faced Thebans, full ot 
fun and impudence, who were crying out to you to buy 
their antiques. There were modest-looking girls offer 
ing to you mummy beads and vases in a sort of sing- 
song voice, and trying hard to hand them up to you over 
the bulwarks, paddling far as they dared into the 
stream. Some of them had dislocated mummy hands 
for sale, and hideous heads that they would cheapen 
with you, and scarabeei. Then there were solemn Copis, 
black-robed and turbaned, loafing about mysteriously 
and making cabalistic signs that they had something 
wonderful to show. These all, be it understood, with 
sundry donkeys and camels, were lying in wait for any 
traveller that might step from his boat on to the bank. 
That instant they would be down upon him, one and 
all, “ Vare good donkey, my lord.” “Splendid scara- 
beeus.” “ Beautiful antiques, sar.” ‘ Go tombs of the 
kings, captain.” He would be deluged in a flood of broken 
English, spirited donkeys, half-naked humanity, and 
creatures which, in the mélée, might seek a change of 
dwelling. These Arabs of Thebes are as hard to shake 
off as the daughters of the horse-leech. 


LUXOR, FROM THE NILB, 





COURTS OF CONCILIATION. 


BY GEORGE POTTER. 


Tne success of the Conseils des Prud’hommes in France 
has often led to the desire of seeing similar Courts of 
Conciliation in this country. (See the “ Leisure Hour,” 
No. 772.) 

An important step towards this mode of settling trade 
disputes was the introduction last year, and again this 
year, of the bill by Lord St. Leonards, for the esta- 
blishment of Courts of Conciliation. It is not intended 
to discuss the details of this bill, but only to examine its 
general tenor as an authorized mode of arbitration, 





combined with the function of using its best endeavours, 
by reconciling the parties in difference, to prevent there 
being any dispute to arbitrate upon at all. ; 
This bill, if it becomes law and is called into action, 
will, no doubt, work beneficially ; but it requires, 1D the 
first instance, the masters and workmen in any trade 
to agree that such Court of Conciliation is desirable 
in their trade, and then to meet and petition the Queen 
to grant them a license for holding one; and, after 
such is established, it will require both parties in the 
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Zispute to agree to come to this court to have it settled. 

difficulty arising out of the men in a trade refusing 
to abide by the decision of the arbitrators, is rendered 
impossible by the award of these courts having all the 
authority of a legal decision, and enforced in the same 
way as in any of the courts of law. 

Supposing the apathy of the trades to be got over, 
and they exert themselves to obtain these courts—which 
in itself is no small difficulty—the all-important thing 
upon which they will stand or fall is in their decisions 
being just and equitable. A leaning on either side will 
be fatal. ‘There will, it is apprehended, be no difficulty, 
at least as far as the workmen are concerned, in their 
not being able to see the justice of an adverse decision. 
Adverse or not, it will be instantly seen whether it be a 
just one, and if just, although adverse, it will command 
respect as well as obedience. 

Assuming that these courts are so formed as to in- 
sure just decisions and awards, there is an improvement, 
we venture to suggest, which would add much to their 
efficiency. In clause 5 there is an admirable provision 
for what is called a “Committee of Conciliation,” con- 
sisting of one master and one workman, who shall sit at 
such times and places as occasion may require; and all 
cases and questions of dispute which shall be submitted 
to the council dy both parties shall, in the first in- 
stance, be referred to the said Committee of Concilia- 
tion, who shall endeavour to reconcile the parties in 
difference; the case only to come before the court when 
such reconciliation shall not have been effected. It 
will here be seen that both parties must apply, before 
the council can act and this committee exercise its 
function. The improvement we suggest is, that this 
Committee of Conciliation should be allowed to act 
upon the application of either one of the parties in dis- 
pute. Such an arrangement would do more to prevent 
disputes rising to the intensity which renders a strike 
inevitable than any other that could be devised. ‘This 
committee would have to decide nothing: it would 
merely be employed, after being made acquainted with 
one side, in applying to the other for the purpose of 
conciliation, who would instantly inform the committee 
of all that could be said on their side, as it had been pre- 
viously informed on the other. The committee would, 
therefore, be in possession of the whole facts of the case, 
and, being strictly impartial—this being previously as- 
sumed as a sine qué non—there is no doubt their inter- 
vention would be, in many cases, successful. The reasons 
for believing so are these :— 

Firstly. The workmen would go as legally autho- 
rized persons. Here, at once, would be prevented all 
the apparently minor causes which so often are the 
real ones in causing strikes. For example: If, on 
the case of a dispute, at its commencement a depu- 
tation from the men seek an interview with their 
employers, it is more than probable that they may be 
marked out for dismissal on the first opportunity, or 
perhaps get notice then and there to leave at the end of 
the week. . A strike would then, in all probability, 
follow as a thing of course. Or they may be answered 
by some clerk or overlooker who, although fit enough 
for his office, may not know how to deal with excited 
men, and may think he is only serving his employer by 
using language which the men will take as an insult. A 
strike follows; whereas, had conciliatory words been used 
in this case, and the men not marked out for dismissal in 
the one previously supposed, the strike might not have 
taken place at all. Circumstances similar to these ope- 
rated as the immediate cause of the great dispute in the 
building trades in 1859, as well as in subsequent ones. 
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Secondly. ‘I'he workmen would be sure to seo the 
employers or principals of the firm in which the dispute 
has arisen; this, by making misrepresentation impos- 
sible, would remove most of the alleged causes which 
often render reconciliation hopeless. 

Thirdly. The men would go into their work of con- 
ciliation perfectly free from the excitement which is 
almost sure to exist in such cases on both sides, and 
they would be undeterred by the fear of offending either 
party, from expressing freely what may appear to them 
just and equitable. 

Fourthly. There would be in the dispute the presence 
of two authorized persons, entitled by virtue of their 
office to the respect and consideration of both parties, 
perfectly free from the prejudices that affected either, 
and, consequently, cool and collected. This state of 
calm serenity in men whom both parties would be bound 
to listen to—an advantage that can scarcely be overrated 
—would in itself have a great tendency to reduce the 
excitement that so often prevails, and renders amicablo 
arrangements impossible. And if this be thought a 
small matter, it should be remembered that an attention 
to such small matters as these often constitutes all the 
difference between success and defeat. 

¥ifthly. It would be the means, in one of its functions 
at least, in setting these courts in motion, and perhaps 
of calling them into existence. 

As the bill now stands, both parties must agree to 
bring their difference before the court for settlement, 
which, after the courts are established, presents a great 
difficulty in the way of their ever being called into 
action ; because, invariably, the party in the dispute who 
thinks he can carry the day is against all interference, 
whether by arbitration or otherwise. So that if these 
courts were established, they would in all probability 
remain a dead letter, whereas by calling in the interven- 
tion of the Committee of Conciliation, this part of the 
duties of the court might be used without alarming the 
interests of those who were averse to have their case 
settled by arbitration ; and the court, being used so far, 
might in time come to be used for arbitration also. By 
this arrangement there would be secured the possibility 
of calling in the good offices of this Committee of Con- 
ciliation at an early period, when the cause of differ- 
ence which otherwise might come to a strike, or call into 
operation the tyranny of a lock-out, was yet in embryo, 
This state of a dispute, from the evidence before & select 
committee of the House of Commons, both from what was 
stated directly to this effect and from its whole tenor, 
where it was not alluded to, is the period of all others 
when a properly constituted third party would be ad- 
mirably furnished by this Committee of Conciliation, 
to which no one could take exception. The advantages 
here enumerated are so great that the means of obtain- 
ing them, if the above suggestion were adopted, would 
be a strong inducement for trades to meet, as required 
by the Act, to petition for license to establish Courts of 
Conciliation. 

We hope Lord St. Leonards will succeed with the 
bill, as, with the additions here suggested, its becoming 
law would be a great advantage to both employers and 
employed. 


THE POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF 
ENGLAND. 


Tue object of this article is not to moralise on the sub- 
ject of superstitions, but to exhibit some examples of 
those that have prevailed and still iinger in this coun- 


try. Be it premised, however, that the superstitions 
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of England are fewer and less romantic in their cha- 
racter than those of many other countries. We are 
an eminently matter-of-fact people, much more alive to 
questions affecting every-day life than to speculations 
concerning the secret future; or, if we do give our minds 
to that future, it is chiefly with reference to good invest- 
ments that will yield a plentiful harvest. In Scotland 
and Wales there is more popular superstition, not- 
withstanding the stronger counteracting force of educa- 
tion: Something may be due to the wild surround- 
ings of lake and mountain—a character of scenery 
which has in all countries been productive of supersti- 
tion. The Irish have so long been under the influence 
of Popery that prevailing superstition excites no surprise 
in their case ; but, apdrt from Popery, we may account for 
much by their peculiarly impulsive and romantic tem- 
perament. 

If it were not that the northern and southern counties 
of England scatter seeds of their superstition up and 
down, and so give the midlands a sprinkling here and 
there, there would, we may conclude, be few traces of 
anything of the kind to be foundamong them. Factory 
chimneys have smoked out the ghosts, and improve- 
ments in science and art have so multiplied employments, 
that the class of people most open to supernatural im- 
pressions are fur too busy and too practical to attend to 
them. 

In the north, second-sight and other Scottish super- 
stitions have cast their shadow across the border; and 
we find in books notices of supernatural belief in those 
counties. Even Yorkshire, so sharp and so‘ busy, has 
its peculiar mysteries, its “ porch watch” on St. Mark’s 
Eve (of which more hereafter); or let it rather be said 
it had, for change—altering, obliterating—is so rapid in 
these days that a few years are enough to blot out mar- 
vellously. In the south, especially the south-west, there 
is wild scenery, a bold, restless sea, and less intimate 
intercourse with the commercial world; consequently, 
Cornwall and Devonshire are more fruitful in mystic 
lore than their neighbours. 

To some of these superstitions we will now briefly 
advert, beginning with those relating to the moon. 
There are various important affairs still under her con- 
trol, according to very general consent. 

Woe to those who fail to turn their smallest silver coin 
when they first behold the new moon; if they don’t 
want money before the month is out, it will not be her 
fault ! 

The first new moon after New Year’s Day is invested 
with a peculiar power. They who believe this, and wish 
to ascertain a certain point, go out and stand against 
a stile or gate at midnight, and, looking fixedly at it, 
say, or charit— 


*€ All hail to thee, moon, all hail to thee! 
I prithee, kind moon, reveal to me 
Him (or her) who is my life partner to be!” 


This is an infallible method, such will tell you, of pro- 
curing an interview with the person in request in that 
night’s dreams. 

In Bede’s Ecclesiastical Annals he is represented as 
being greatly disgusted with an abbess, because the 
poor old lady caused her sick niece to be bled from the 
arm in the decrease of the moon. “ How,” he says, 


‘can I cure her after such imprudence!” Notwith- 
standing, to the greater renown of his miracle, his bless- 
ing got the upper hand of the moon, and the young 
lady recovered. , 

In Leicestershire, and probably elsewhere, no one 
perhaps will, certainly many will not, on any account kill 
a pig in the decrease of the invon. 





They will assure yeu | 
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that to do it is to waste the bacon, which will not stang 


boiling, but will “sink away.” This belief is not con- 
fined to the ignorant or uneducated ; persons untinctured 
with superstition follow the rule of killing in the in. 
erease invariably. They say they know no reason for it, 
they cannot account for it, but are sure of the fact. 

Desirous of ascertaining if there were no exceptions, 
within reach, to this general belief, the writer asked 
farmer's wife, pious and sensible, free from any bias 
towards superstition, condemning it, indeed, as idle and 
sinful: “ Mrs. Giles, do you believe that a pig will not 
make good bacon if it is killed in the decrease of the 
moon P” 

“They say it is so, vut I believe, if a pig is well fed 
and well cured, it will make good bacon; if it is ill fed 
or ill cured, i¢ will make bad bacon that will waste.” 

“Then, of coarse, you would as soon kill in the de- 
crease as the increase P” 

A pause, a smile. “ Well, if I had my choice, I’d 
rather kill in the increase !” 

And no doubt she always docs kill in the increase, 
and, thongh she “ puts no faith in such things,” she 
gives the bacon the benefit of the doubt. This belief 
is current in the practical midland countries. Whether 
it is purely a superstition, or whether the moon does 
affect the bacon in some way as unaccountable as is 
its power over the tides, who can say? but there is 
so much respectable testimony in its being the result 
of experience, that it would be unwise to brand it as 
a mere fabulous fancy. 

Everybody is acquainted with the various ways of 
wooing the moon’s good graces, such as peeping at her 
through a silk handkerchief, ete. The times for snipping 
the hair and cutting the nails are still, to the writer's 
knowledge, entirely, with some, under the regulation of 
the moon. 

The moon is also a fruitful market to fortune-tellers. 
Fortune-tellers generally now assume the name of gypsies, 
but in England they are seldom more than English 
tramps. ‘The farmhouse servants that are deceived 
by them profess to believe them cheats, and well know 
that they are thieves; yet, so sweet is the music of the 
promises they make, that she must be more than ordi- 
narily gifted with good sense who can withstand them. 

Sir Roger de Coverley tells the Spectator, after having 
invéighed against the gypsies, “I have an honest 
dairymaid who crosses their hands with a piece of silver 
every summer, and never fails being promised the best 
husband in the parish for her pains. The butler, though 
he is sure to lose a knife, or a spoon, or a fork every 
time his fortune is told him, generally shuts himself up 
in the pantry with an old gypsy for about half an hour 
once in a twelvemonth ;” and then follows a humorous 
description of the knight and the Spectator submitting 
their palms to the inspection of two or three that stood 
by them. Faith in their craft appears to have been 
pretty much in the same ratio in those days that it is 
now; whatever else may be believed of them, nobody 
doubts that they are liars and thieves. 

From fortune-tellers we turn to witches: these are 
now extinct, but they died hard. When Lord Campbell 
was on the Oxford circuit some fifty years ago, he was 
eounsel for the prosecution in a case in which a poor 
creature had been all but killed by four people, who 
honestly believed they had been doing God service in 
trying to rid the neighbourhood of a diabolical pest. 
The trial was at Monmouth, and Mr. Campbell (then) 
eloquently denounced the infatuation which, on such 
grounds, had led to the commission of so revolting an 
outrage, 
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In the year 1825 a poor old man named Isaac Steb- 
bings, sixty-seven years of age, and perfectly harmless, 
was “swum for a wizard” at Wickham Skeith, in Suf- 
folk, and all but killed by the infuriated people. The 
account is in the “Times” of July 19th, 1825, extracted 
from the “ Suffolk Chronicle”? 'That a belief in witch- 
craft is quite independent of all supposable hindrance, 
such as philosophy and piety, such examples as Lord 
Bacon and Sir Matthew Hale will prove. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the great Lord Mansfield was the 
humane, enlightened deliverer of the aged from such 
terrible imputations. 

Altliough people dare not or would not proceed to 
such lengths in these days, yet the crossed laths nailed 
over the dwelling-house door show the best will in the 
world to keep out those who, being in league with the 
enemy of souls, cannot pass under the holy sign without 
betraying their compact. 

The supposed familiars of witches were numerous: 
the favourite form of their appearance was a cat, and it 
must be owned that some cats have so very sinister an 
expression, it is little wonder they should get credit for 
being in a disreputable service; and if the good folks 
had contented themselves with killing them instead of 
the poor old women, they might have been forgiven. It 
has long been known that the supposed flights of witches 
through the air, and all their wonderful mystic meetings, 
in which many people thoroughly believed that they 
had joined, were illusions from powerful opiates. Cats 
have a bad character with some even now, though witches 
have gone out. The writer once heard a banker, a sage 
reflecting man, the father of a large family, not at all 
given to be imaginative nor to prefer fancies to facts, 
say, “I hate to dream of cats. I never dream of a cat 
without meeting with some annoyance in the day.” 
The assertion excited surprise as coming from such a 
quarter; but it was no novelty, for the unpopularity of 
cats among “dreamers” is an established rule. 

This brings us to dreams. The dreams of Joseph 
and of Pharaoh have been quoted to the writer by the 
poor as conclusive of the authority of dreams in predict- 
ing events, and many in all classes are more or less 
ailected by them, even in this day. ‘The variety of 
theories concerning dreams makes it an impossible field 
to enter on; but that those who “ believe in them” suffer 
much causeless and useless distress is very sure. Take 
this proof. An old servant had in childhood convinced 
the writer of the evil consequences certain to follow on 
dreaming of cats; also, that to dream of horses was equally 
fortunate, especially a white horse, which always predicted 
marvellous pleasure. Many years after another old 
servant (in another county) solemnly exclaimed on hear- 
ing of this rule, “ Pleasure! happiness! why, dream of 
a white horse, and you are sure to hear of a bride's 
death.” “ Ah!” said a third, “I never heard that, but 
I know it’s a sure sign of a hurried journey.” 
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Cutting Teeth—Tie donkey’s hair, sown up in black 
silk, round the neck. 

Rheumatiem.—Carry a piece of brimstone in your 
pocket. 

There is a charm practised in Leicestershire for the 
cme of fits, so revolting to taste and feeling that, truly, 
the remedy seems worse than the disease. It was 
practised in confident faith a short time ago, as follows :— 
“Tor fits, eat a piece of bread-and-butter that has 
been all night in a dead man’s hand!” No benefit fol- 
lowed in the instance that is alluded to, but the failure 
is not attributed to the charm. There is much power 
in a dead man’s hand, according to other counties also. 
For instance, in Gloucestershire, burglars are recom- 
mended to carry a dead hand over their lantern. ‘None 
in the house can wake then. (Metropolitan thieves 
would trust more in a living one.) 

Charms compound are numerous. Only those who 
are acquainted with the remotest corners of England 
can say how many still are to be found. They are 
always connected with certain times, saints’ days or 
vigils. These days, which, at the Reformation, were 
brought from the Romish calendar into ours, are sup- 
posed to exercise great power over the happiness of 
people. Among the principal of them are St. Mark’s 
Day and Vigil; St. John’s Eve (Midsummer Eve); 
All Hallow Eve (Vigil of “ All Souls”); Christmas Eve, 
Michaelmas Eve, etc., etc. There is a paper in the 
“Connoisseur,” 1755, which gives so graphic a picture 
of this sort of superstition, that the reader will not ob- 
ject to some quotations from it. It is supposed to be a 
letter from a young lady to the editor. She is well 
versed in the art of “charms,” and a firm believer in 
them. After describing many of her attempts at divina- 
tion, she says: ‘But I shall never forget what I did 
last Midsummer Eve. I and my two sisters tried the 
dumb cake together. You must know, two must make 
it, two bake it, two break it, and the third put it under 
each of their pillows. But you must not speak a word 
all the while, and then you will dream of the man you 
are to have.’ “The same night, exactly at twelve 
o'clock, I sowed hemp-seed in our back yard, and said to 
myself, 

s¢¢ Wemp-seed I sow, 
Hemp-seed I hoe; 
And he that is my true love 
Come after me and mow.’ ” 

* Our maid Betty tells me if I gather a rose on Mid- 
summer Eve, going backwards, not speaking, and keep 
it in clean paper, it will be fresh at Christmas, when I 
am to wear it, and my husband that is to be will appear 
and take it from me.” 

There are many others, equally foolish, and all tending 
to one end—Mr. Blossom, whom shi is satisfied about 
at last, because he is the first man she sees on Sb. 
Valentine’s Day; having, she tells you, kept close in her 
room all the morning, till he called, that she might make 





Sometimes the dream is connected with a charm, 
and then, no doubt, the dreamer shapes it into the 
desired omen. 

“Charms” are of two kinds—simple and compound. 
(Reader, they are all simple, even like those that use | 
them!) ‘The charm simple is generally of the medical 
kind, and no doubt, in its origin, had some reference to | 
medical influence, though time has gradually reduced it | 
toa mere nonsensical form. One or two Gloucester | 
shire ones occur to the writer’s memory. 

Whooping Cough.—Give the patient some bread-and- 
butter that you have received from a woman who has 
successively married two men with the same name, being 
of different families, | 








the sign good! 

Nearly all these “charms” turn on marriage; but 
some Mave another aim. They seek to discover the 
secrets of death. Such is (or such was, according to 
Hone) the Yorkshire porch watch, alluded to pre- 
viously. 

According to the superstitions of some other counties, 
St. John’s Eve is the privileged night for unquiet spirits 
to revisit this world. In Yorkshire it was believed by 
the superstitious and the peasantry within these twenty 
years—and is so still, perhaps—that, if a person have the 
hardihood to place himself within the porch of the 
church, or in a position which commands the church 
door, on the ghostly Eve of St. Mark (it must be St. 
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Mark’s, old style), he will sce the souls of those whose 
bodies are to be buried at that church in the following 
year approach it in the middle of the night. The doors 
will open at twelve o’clock, and the spirits will enter in 
the order in which they are to die.” There are many 
additions, such as that they who will recover from a 
severe illness will “peep into the church, but return 
from it;” but the character of the superstition is suffi- 
ciently shown. 

St. John’s Eve had its bonfires, in Cornwall especially, 
when, after numerous heathenish rites, the people, with 
all belonging to them in the way of stock, danced round 
the fires, and, as they faded, through them; thereby 
ensuring “luck” for all inthe year to come. These fires, 
in Ireland, we learn from the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” 
for February 1795, are Pagan, indorsed by Popery. 
The article says:—“The Irish have ever been wor- 
shippers of fire and of Baal, and are so to this day. 
This is owing to the Romanists, who have artfully 
yielded to the superstitions of the natives, in order to 
gain and keep up an establishment, grafting Christianity 
on Paganism.” 

The reader would be wearied to wade through the 
many mysteries of Hallow E’en—burning nuts and 
bobbing for apples, ete. (all with a view to discover 
the future). ‘The poet Gay describes the chagrin of 
some curious gentleman on the indiscreet or unpro- 
pitious behaviour of his nuts, the wrong ones “ bounc- 
ing” and “ blazing.” 

“ This, with the londest bounce, me sore amazed, 
That in a flame of brightest colour blazed.”’ 

But, of all days, Childermas, or the Innocents’ 
Day, has the worst name. So grave a consideration 
was it in that time, that Edward Iv’s coronation was 


postponed from Sunday to Monday, Sunday being 
Childermas. 

“ No, child” (here comes a religious expression, which 
is omitted as appearing to us profanely used, though 
uttered in simple earnestness by the mother) — “no, 
child . . . you shall not go into join-hand on Childer- 


mas Day!’ This is related in the “Spectator,” 
describing a woman who made her own and her hus- 
band’s life miserable by a blind superstition. None who 
knew anything of the baleful power of the day would 
marry, wear new clothes, or begin any important 
business on it. Of course All Saints’ Day’s marvels 
are of Popish birth, and originally were profitable to 
the priests: they are now, where they exist, profitable 
to none. Christmas Eve had its fancies—perhaps has 
now—in Devonshire. It is believed that the oxen kneel 
and low at midnight, and those who can witness it are 
sure of happiness. The yule dough (“ yule,” Christmas ; 
and “dough” from “dow,” baby), that was in the last 
century presented by bakers to their customers at 
Christmas (being a cake in form of a woman and 
child), it needs not be told, was a “ virgin and child” 
originally. ; 

The reader will remember Shakespeare’s description 
of Christmas Eve :— 

** Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to harm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time !’? 

Most saints—to conclude this head of our subject— 
had their appropriate charms: St. Swithin, St. Paul, 
and Saints Simon and Jude are charged with being 
answerable for much inconvenience with respect to wet 
weather. An ancient calendar says :— 
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“ If St. Paul’s Day be fayre and cleare, 
It doth betide a happie yeare; 
But if it chance to snow or raine, 
Then will be deare all kyndes of grayne. 
If clouds or mists doe dark the skye, 
Great store of birdes and beastes shall dic; 
And if the windes doe flye alofte, 
Then warres shall vex the kingdome oft,” 

These days, however, come rather among omens than 
charms. Friday is of so very indifferent a character 
that the Devonshire rhyme came on the writer with 
some surprise :— 

* Monday’s child is fair of face, 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 
Thursday’s child will have far to go, 
Friday’s child is loving and giving, 
Saturday’s child must work hard for its living ; 
But the child that is born on Sabbath day 
Is bright and fair, and good and gay.” 

The ancients distinguished omens into external and 
internal; the internal, which we call presentiments, were _ 
by them supposed to come from supernatural influence, 
which in special. cases may be true. But for the most 
part these presentiments are experienced by people of 
sensitive or gloomy temperament, and good medical treat- 
ment will often dissipate them. Asto outward omens, they 
are countless. One magpie, an old crow pertinaciously 
dodging your path, salt spilled, knives crossed, finding 
a knife or a razor, winding-sheets in candles, coffins 
popping from the fire, the breaking of a looking-glass— 
all these, and countless others, are sure precursors of 
ill-luck, and we refer the reader to the ‘“ Spectator,” 
No. 7, vol. i., for a lively picture of the fate of those 
who live in a panic on account of them. : 

It would be incorrect to class old customs, such as 
“ ganging,” “ lifting,” etc., etc., which are all performed 
at special festivals of the Church, with superstitions, 
although very likely their origin was of that character. 
We may eat goose at Michaelmas, oysters on St. James’s 
Day, and mince-pies at Christmas, without attaching any 
other importance to them than their palatable excellence 
justifies. In the commonest affairs of life we may fol- 
low a superstition without being aware of its existence, 
or at least without remembering it. 

There are many who, without being witches or gypsies, 
claim credit for reading the secrets of your life in coffee 
or tea grounds, and in the fire. The fire presents pecu- 
liar charms to the imaginative among this class, who 
not only discern in a moment the tingling purse from 
the silent coffin when they pop from the bars, but can 
determine the events of years to come in the lights and 
shadows of the glowing embers. 

Apparitions—these are an article of faith, more or 
less, among all nations; perhaps they have ever been 
less popular in England than elsewhere. There is little 
hope of getting a good ghost story among us; if a 
report of one rises, some matter-of-fact inquirer goes to 
work and finds out that the affair is a fabrication or 
illusion, Dr. Johnson’s Cock Lane ghost is a type of 
most on record. . 

And now, not to weary the reader, the end of this 
paper shall echo its beginning. There is little that 1s 
amusing, picturesque, or graceful in English supersti- 
tions: we yield the palm to our northern and southern 
neighbours. Numbers of all kinds similar to thoso 
related, equally meaningless and uninteresting, have been 
omitted; those adduced will suffice to refresh the 
memory, and may either bring in their train others more 
lively and fanciful, or serve to show our poverty in the 
supernatural and romantic. The loss of some poetry, 
along with much folly, we need not regret, if due to the 
progress of sound education and enlightened piety. 





